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Sebastian waited upon it and often waited in vain. He displayed ability, pluck and determination, but too much of the suppleness supposed to be characteristic of the Italian. He influenced his time but did not command it. As for his morality, it was that of most men, neither black nor white, but grey.
The plan for the southern expedition took shape in September, 1524, and the preparations went on through the following year. The money was for the most part subscribed by the merchants of Seville, although the Emperor contributed a share. A government expedition under Garcia de Loaysa sailed in 1525 to follow up Magellan's work in the Spice Islands. It would seem that the merchants who employed Sebastian Cabot intended that his objective should be the same, but that Charles V had not a single eye to mercantile profit. He wished to utilize the venture for a purpose of state in addition, a more thorough exploration of the South American continent than had yet been achieved. The merchants were alarmed at the prospective perversion of their investment, and the Emperor was determined to get his geographical work cheaply done.1 Hence from the outset there were intrigues and cross-purposes that fatally weakened the command. When the Emperor's design was penetrated the merchants tried to displace Cabot, but Charles insisted on retaining him. The merchants then took care to ship a number of officers devoted to their interests to act as watch-dogs upon the commander-in-chief. One is reminded of the accepted version of the Drake and Doughty story. But Cabot had more than one Doughty to contend with and could" not dispose of his difficulty by a single stroke of the axe. He sailed in April, 1526, with an ostensible commission to pass the Straits of Magellan, but in all probability with a secret instruction to examine the country at the head of the River Plate estuary. Juan de Solis had entered the estuary in 1515, and his work had left little hope of a sea passage being found by that way. But the west coast with its Andean wall had not yet been seen by the Spaniards, who had done little more than cross the Isthmus of Panama. There was a large tract of unknown country which might prove more easily approachable by the Plate than by Panama. The thing obviously needed investigation, but we can understand the annoyance of the merchants on finding their capital diverted from a certainty to a chance.
With four ships and some two hundred men Cabot sailed southwards to the Canaries, and thence to the Cape Verde Islands. He then steered south-south-west instead of south. His critics declared that the course
1 Gf. Harrisse (1896), pp. 185-90, and Winship, Cabot Bibliography, pp. xxiii-iv.
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